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WHAT  HAS 


PEEL’S  BILL  OF  1844  DONE? 


AND 


WHAT  HAS  IT  NOT  DONE  ? 


Cui  hono  ? 


WHEN  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  Lis  Bill  of  1844,  he 
represented  it  as  the  “ complement  ” to  the  measure  of 
1819,  and  complacently  and  vain-gloriously  proclaimed 
that  the  currency  of  the  country  would  be  permanently 
placed  on  a secure  and  solid  basis ; that  speculation  would 
be  checked,  the  just  reward  of  industry  secured,  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  value  of  money  and  panics  prevented. 
On  the  same  night  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  called 
the  Act  of  1844  “ a perfect  system  ” 

How  has  this  Act  answered  these  boastful  expectations? 
Let  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Com- 
mercial distress  of  1847  tell  us,  first, 

WHAT  IT  HAS  NOT  DONE. 

1.  It  has  not  prevented  commercial  excitement 

AND  DEPRESSION. 

''  To  those,”  say  their  Lordships’  Committee,  “ who 
may  have  expected  that  the  7th  and  8th  Viet.  c.  32.” 
(PeeTs  Bill  of  1844 — 5),  "would  effectually  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  cycles  of  commercial  excitement  and  de- 
pression, the  contrast  between  the  years  1845  and  1847 
must  produce  a grievous  disappointment.” 
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II.  It  has  not  checked  improvident  speculation. 

“To  those”  say  their  Lordship’s  Committee,  “who 

anticipated  that  the  Act  would  put  a check  on  improvident 
speculation,  the  disappointment  cannot  be  less,  if  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  (as  the  Committee  are  confident  it  may) 
on  the  statement  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  and  of 
other  witnesses,  that  speculations  were  never  carried  to 
such  an  enormous  extent  as  they  were  in  1846,  and  the 
beginning  of  1847.” 

III.  It  has  not  proved  a security  against  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money. 

“ If  the  i\ct,”  say  their  Lordships’  Committee.  “ were 
relied  on  as  a security  against  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  money,  the  fallaciousness  of  such  anticipations 
is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  and  lowest  rate  of  discount  was 
in  the  calamitous  years  1837  and  1839,  but  to  2|  per 
cent.,  the  difference  in  1847  rose  to  6|.” 

IV.  It  has  not  lessened  the  number  and  the 

EXTENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  FAILURES. 

“ If  it  was  contemplated.”  say  their  Lordships’  Com- 
mittee, “ that  the  number  and  extent  of  commercial 
failures  would  have  been  lessened,  the  deplorable  narrative 
of  the  governor  of  the  Bank,  recording  the  failure  of  thirty 
three  houses,  comparatively  in  large  business,  in  London 
alone,  to  the  amount  of  £8, 1 29,000,  is  a conclusive  reply.” 

V.  It  has  not  corrected  railroad  speculation. 

“ If”  say  their  Lordships’  Committee,  “ the  enormous 

extent  to  which  railroad  speculation  has  been  carried,  be 
considered  as  an  evil  to  which  a sound  system  of  banking 
would  have  applied  a corrective,  such  a corrective  has  not 
been  found  in  an  Act,  since  the  passing  of  which,  during 
a period  of  three  years,  an  increased  railway  capital  of 
upwards  of  £221,000,000.  has  been  authorised  to  be 
raised  by  Parliament,  and  when  the  enormous  sum  of 
£76,390,000.  is  stated,  on  high  financial  authority,  to 
liave  been  actually  expended  on  railways  in  two  years  and 
a half.” 
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VI.  It  has  not  promoted  the  power  of  obtaining 

BANKING  ACCOMMODATION  ON  MODERATE  TERMS. 

“ If  the  power,”  say  their  Lordships’  Committee,  “ of 
obtaining  banking  accomodation  on  moderate  terms  were 
considered  to  be  promoted  by  the  Act  of  1844,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  this  important  object  has  been  attained,  since 
it  appears  on  evidence,  that  in  1847,  in  addition  to  an 
interest  of  9 or  10  per  cent.,  a commission  was  also  fre- 
quently paid,  raising  the  charge  to  10,  20,  or  30  per  cent., 
according  to  the  time  which  bills  had  run.” 

Now  as  the  purpose  of  the  Act  of  1844  was  to  place 
our  Monetary  System  on  a safe  and  secure  basis,  and  pre- 
vent the  evils  here  referred  to,  no  wonder  that  in  1847 
the  late  Lord  Ashburton  pronounced  it  to  be  “ a great 
experiment  which  had  signally  failed” 

BUT  WHAT  HAS  PEEL’S  BILL  OF  1844  DONE? 

I.  What  says  the  first  money  dealer  in  Europe,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gurney,  ? He  tells  their  Lordships’  Committee 
that  the  Bill  of  1844  has  a “tendency  to  create,  con- 
firm, and  INCREASE  PANIC.”  He  says,  “It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  Act  has  failed  in  securing  safety  though 
when  it  was  passed,  “ his  opinion  was  that  it  would  have 
that  effect.”  And  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  moreover,  has 
recently  declared  that  unless  our  finances  be  placed  on  a 
better  system,  “ our  revenue  will  not  be  maintained, 
nor  the  dividends  paid.” 

II.  And  what  says  Mr.  George  Carr  Glyn,  the 
head  of  the  Railway  interest  ? 

He  tells  their  Lordships’  Committee  “ I am  free  to 
admit  that  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  I was  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  a very  fair  experiment,  and  it  was  not 
till  I saw  the  operations  of  it  last  year,  that  I altered  my 
views  ” Then  he  is  asked,  “ In  your  opinion,  the  experi- 
ment failed  last  year.”  To  which  he  replies,  “ it  decidedly 
failed”  And  when  he  is  questioned  respecting  the  loss  of 
property,  and  the  diminution  of  capital,  to  the  London 
Commercial  body  in  1847,  he  describes  them  as  "very 
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considerable  indeed”  “ beyond  anything  in  my  experience, 
certainly.” 

in.  And  what  says  Mr.  Archibald  Alison,  Sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Lanark — the  able  and  distinguished  his- 
torian of  the  French  Revolution  ? He  tells  their  Lord- 
ships’  Committee  that  the  great  increase  in  Bankruptcy, 
Crime,  and  Pauperism,  is  caused  by  the  operations  of 
this  Act.  He  is  further  asked,  “ Do  you  attribute  a great 
portion  of  the  distress  in  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity,  to  the 
effects  of  the  Banking  Acts  of  1844  and  1845  ? He 
answers,  “ I think  it  almost  all  owing  to  that. 

With  the  statement  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  to  the  good  which  the  Act  of  1844  has  not 
done,  backed  by  the  opinions  of  many  experienced,  judi- 
cious, and  eminent  men  ot  various  classes,  (who  all  think 
that  some  alteration,  at  least,  is  imperatively  required,)  as 
to  the  evil  which  it  has  done,  why  does  the  country  still 
continue  to  groan  under  the  effects  of  Peel  s Bill  ? For 
this  reason  : — Because  the  people  do  not  yet  understand 
the  Currency  Question  ; and  those  who  have  supported 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  system  in  ignorance,  persevere  in  obsti- 
nacy, and  refuse  to  acknowledge  their  error. 

“ If  you  will  take  my  advice.  Sir,”  said  Gil  Bias  to  Dr. 
Sangrado,  when  all  their  patients  died,  " we  will  change 
our  method,  the  effects  cannot  be  worse.  " I would 
willingly  make  the  experiment,”  said  the  Doctor,  “but 
I have  published  a book,  and  would  you  have  me  go  and 
decry  my  own  work  ?”  “ Oh  ! you  are  certainly  in  the 

right,”  said  Gil  Bias,  “you  must  not  give  your  enemies 
such  a triumph  over  you  : they  would  say  that  you  were  at 
last  disabused ; and  therefore  ruin  your  reputation,  perish, 
RATHER,  THE  NOBILITY,  CLERGY,  AND  PEOPLE  ! AND  LET 
US  CONTINUE  IN  OUR  OLD  PATH.” 

LONDON : 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  AND  CO.  STATIONERS’  HALL  COURT  ; AND 
SKEFFINGTON  AND  CO.  192,  PICCADILLY 
AND  A.  METCALFE,  RETFORD. 
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